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DIFFERING VIEWS 
FROM DIFFERING 
PERSPECTIVES 

Laurence W., Aronstein 



We ought to be looking at Career 
Education as a major educational reform 
for this decade. All too often, educators 
perceive change as a short-term proposi- 
tion. However, any change that attempts 
to bring about a closer connection bet- 
ween what we do In school and what 
happens in the real world and, as a 
result, makes education more relevant, 
goes beyond being a simple change and 
should be considered a movement for 
reform. 

Reform movements need coordina- 
tion.. In this issue, we attempt to show 
that this coordination requires efforts 
ranging from national to state, from 
state to regional, from regional to dis- 
trict-wide, and from district- wide to the 
school-wide scene. Each of the authors 
in this edition presents his/her view on 
Career Education in perspective. Even a 
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casual reading of this entire edition 
sh'^uld clearly illustrate to the reader 
that the concerns of the authors vary 
widely. However, a closer scrutiny of 
these concerns reveals a chain of rela- 
tionships. We simply cannot begin to 
affect growth in a child*s career develop- 
ment without having the coordinated 
supportive efforts from our national 
leaders all the way down to our local 
school leaders. Although the issues of 
their concerns %iay vary, there exists a 
central commonality of purpose. 

On the national scene, we are begin- 
ning to see a renewed emergence of 
leadership. Career education represents 
a marriage between something general 
and something vocational. However, 
both parents do not seem eager to sup- 
port the '"brat**. The Congress for the 
first time has given career education it« 
own allowance, yet, in these highly infl- 
ated times, there*s not enough to thrive 
on. Career education needs continued 
support frorn its parents. Still, career 
education needs to be independent of 
both general and vocational education 
domination if it is to develop in a healthy 
way. 

State education departments in a few 
states have begun to recognize the de- 
sirability of career education. However, 
in some cases, that recognition tends to 
be nearsighted. The tendency has been 
to view career education as something 
that might fit a model. Wherever career 
education has heen successful, we have 
seen it follow optional models. Infusion 
models at the elementary levels; de- 
velopment of inter-and cross-disciplin- 
ary approaches at ihe middle school; and 
the development of viable outside-of- 
school exploratory programs and skill 
development programs on the high 
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school level. New resource must be iillo- 
cated to fully develop the potentiul tor 
optional models. 

Regional approaches have been 
relatively unique to some states. We 
have seen a tremendous sharing of 
valuable resources through regional ap- 
proaches. The cost involved in initiatmg 
a regional approach to career education 
for several local districts is little more 
than what it would cost one district to do 
the same. Still the desire for d'S'rict 
autonomy has limited regional ap> 
proaches except in those areas which 
have successful histories of regional 
cooperation 

Many local districts have initiated 
career education programs However, 
many of the programs are extremely 
limited in terms of quality and quantity, 
or the resources tc satisfactorily support 
such an effort. Often a group career gui- 
dance course, or a lecture series given by 



com'iiunity people, or a career fair are 
writtvn off as programs. We must move 
beyon 1 the token affair and plan com- 
prehen^iive approaches. 

At the school level, there is perhaps 
the greatest feeling of urgency Teachers 
and parents are the most aware that 
schools are failing to make the connec- 
tion between the content of schooling 
and the real world of work. Still teachers 
need assistance in revising their cur- 
ricula and examining the growing infor- 
mation related to career education. 

To discredit the interests and con- 
cerns of any one of the.se vital links is to 
break the precarious chain upon which 
our hopes for the improvement of the 
curriculum hang. There exist many sides 
and angles of that multi-faceted thing 
called Career Education. This issue re- 
presents an attempt to get a look at those 
many f.icets from a variety of perspec- 
tives. 




INFUSING CAREER 
EDUCATION CONCEPTS 
IN THE CURRICULUM 



Albert J. Pautien Jr. 




Career education is a concept which 
has attracted a good deal of attention in 
the United States within recent years. 
Large amounts of money have been 
spent on implementing so-called career 
education programs in many schools and 
districts in the various states. The 
money flow has come from a number of 
sources including the Federal govern- 
ment. the various departments of educa- 
tion within the states, as well as local 
school district funds. Many projects 
have been supported by ''soft money" 
(grants) for varying time periods of 
operation. The ''moment of truth " for 
such career education projects occurs 
when the **soft money" runs out and it 
is then up to the local educational agen- 
cy (LEA) to suppoit the project or dis- 
continue it. Every attempt should be 
made to infuse the basic concepts of 
career education into the all-school pro- 
gram during the period of **soft money** 
funding so that a program exists when 
the period of funding ends. Many pro- 
jects have already reached this so-called 
**moment of truth" and evaluation and 
research will soon be available to indi- 
cate the number of programs that have 
been discontinued the moment grant 
money funding ended. 

The intent of this paper is to develop 
a rationale and position on how career 
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education may be infused into the exist- 
ing curriculum. The schools and districts 
interested in career education will face 
the problem of how to do it within the 
existing educational and social structure 
of the district. By means of infusion of 
career education concepts into the cur- 
riculum, a school or school district 
would have little more to do when the 
"soft money*' funding period ended. 
Also, those districts implementing 
career education programs with district 
money and staff resources will want to 
consider the infusion process. The basic 
goal of such a process is to help every 
teacher become a career education 
teaci'ier. 

As a start, it would seem that some 
operational definitions would have to be 
presented in order to define the terms, 
''career education'* and ''curriculum.'' 
This writer will use the Hoyt definition 
of career education.. To Hoyt, "career 
education is defined as the total effort of 
public education and the community 
aimed at helping all individuals to 
become familiar with the values of a 
work-oriented society, to integrate these 
values into their personal value systems, 
and to implement these values into their 
lives in such a way that work becomes 
possible, meaningful, and satisfying to 
each individual.'*^ It should be made 
clear than many definitions of career 
education have been coined. If the Hoyt 
definition does not suit your district's 
purposes^ choose one that does or search 
for another. The word, curriculum, 
means many different things to many 
people. The Inlow definition of cur- 
riculum will be used in this paper. To In- 
low, ^'curriculum will carry the connota- 
tion of the planned composite effort of 
any school to guide pupil learning 
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toward predetermined Icdrnmg out- 
comes.**2 This definition is similar to 
ones espoused, among others, by Doll^, 
Ragan^ and Saylor and Alexander^. The 
infusion of a concept of career educa* 
tion into the operational definition of 
curriculum of a district becomes a cur- 
riculum planning strategy, 

LOCAL DISTRICT LEADERSHIP 

The leadership within the school dis- 
trict would have to make some form of 
commitment to the pre-planning necess- 
ary in the establishment of a concept of 
career education within the existing cur- 
riculum. A number of basic questions 
would need to be answered before such 
a decision could be made by the educa- 
tional leaders. Some typical questions 
would be as follows: 

What IS career education? 

Of what value is career education? 

What is the philosophical basis of 

career education? 

Do we need a career education 

theme in our all-school program? 

What are the objectives of career 

education? 
The five questions are basic and would 
lead to a much more involved discussion 
regarding career education and its im- 
plications for the district. Such a discus- 
sion would do well to note the Career 
Education Tenets formulated by the 
New York State Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 
Career Education Committee which 
follow. The tenets represent a modifica- 
tion and revision of Miller*s **Career 
Education Tenets".^ 

NYS ASCD's CAREER EDUCATION 
TENETS 

Tenet Number I Career Education is a 
comprehensive educational program 
focused on career life It should begin 
even before the entry of the child into a 
school program and continue 
throughout one*s adult years. 

Tenet Sumher 2 Career Education is 
for all students and should provide an 
equal view towards the sexes« regardless 
of their post-secondary plans. 
Q Tenet Sumher 3 Career Education in- 

ERIC 



volves both in-school and out-of-school 
experiences and unites the schools, 
communities and employers in a 
cooperative educational venture 

Tenet Number 4 Concrete Career 
Education concepts should be infused 
into all aspects of the existing cur- 
riculum rather than providing a program 
of separate career education course 
**blocks.** 

Tenent Number 5 Career Education is 
a continuous process which should pro- 
vide students with effective informa- 
tion« skills, experiences and apprecia- 
tions designed to prepare them for their 
career lives. 

Tenet Number 6 Career Education 
supports the total awareness on the part 
of the student toward the processes of. 

Self- Awareness 

Educational Awareness 

Career Awareness 

Economic Awareness 

Decision Making 

Beginning Competency 

Employability Skills 

Attitudes and Appreciations 
The end product being career place- 
ment. 

Tenet Number 7 Career Education 
should offer realistic alternatives from 
which students could more intelligently 
make tentative choices. 

Tenet Number 8 Through Career 
Education* the student should be able to 
take a more critical look at the **accepted 
institution/* the work ethic. 

The local leadership team for the 
career education concept would do well 
to operationally answer the five typical 
questions which have been stated. 
Careful consideration should then be 
given to the NYS ASCD **Career Educa- 
tion Tenets** and their relationship to 
the program that is being planned ^or 
your district and/or school. 

The local leadership team may be a 
task force or committee charged with 
the responsibility to investigate the con- 
cept of career education and make 
recommendations concerning the con- 
cept. Such a team, task force, or commit- 
tee should consist of faculty, parents, 
students and members of the local in- 
dustrial and business community. 
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INFUSION CONCEPT 

The rationale for the infusion of a 
concept of career education into the cur- 
riculum must result after a basic study 
of such a concept has taken place. It 
would seem essential to gather as much 
information, both written and verbal, as 
possible about the concept before a de- 
cision is made If we do it in any other 
manner, the concept might end up being 
treated like a unit on sex education or 
drug education, if this happens, all we 
h'lve is another add-on to the existing 
curriculum. It is this writer*s position 
that career education is not an add-on 
unit but rather a concept to be infused 
mto the all-school program, the cur- 
riculum. The concept of career educa- 
tion should be built in so that the lear- 
ners do not even know that such a pro- 
cess is taking place. Labeling a course or 
a program as a career education unit or 
experience will not result in a 
meaningful educational experience for 
a// children. The infusion process would 
encourage aH teachers to build in con- 
cepts or tenets of career education into 
their units, course outlines or courses of 
study.. It is at this point that the leader- 
ship team would have to be able to pro- 
vide the expertise and leadership to 
assist the teachers. 

if you establish courses, units or pro- 
grams designed only for a limited num- 
ber of students in you r school or district, 
your approach may be headed for 
failure. The theme, career education, 
may be confused with vocational or oc- 
cupational education and we again will 
be fighting the sin of intellectual snobb- 
ery as mentioned by the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education 
in its First Annual ReporP to Congress 

An infusion strategy might be based 
upon the following guides: 

• Tne educational decision-makers of 
the district must be convinced of the 
value of such a concept of career 
education. 

• Career education should not be tre- 
ated as an add-on to the existing cur- 
riculum Every attempt should be 
made to infuse the concept into the 
operational curriculum that exists in 



the school and community. 

• Career education shoulo not be of- 
fered as a course. It should be infused 
into the existing curricular structure 
within the school. 

• Our goal should be every teacher a 
career education teacher, rather than 
one or more teachers being identified 
as **career education*' teachers. This 
will require a giant-size effort in 
terms of in-service education within 
our schools. 

• Community involvement as stated by 
Hoyt^ in his definition of career 
education would be an essential step 
in the infusion strategy. How will you 
attempt to involve your community 
in the developmental and operational 
aspects of the concept of career 
education.. 

• The concept of career education will 
be most effectively infused in the 
curriculum if teachers are involved in 
the early planning for and curriculum 
development efforts that will be es- 
sential for such a concept. 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 

Any type of implementation plan or 
process is subject to local modification 
to meet conditions and resources availa- 
ble at the local level. The stated goal of 
this process is as follows: Upon comple- 
tion of the **soft money** funding 
period, the district's tenets of career 
education will be infused into the cur- 
riculum of the all-school program. Such 
a process of infusion would give the pro- 
gram director some level of confidence 
that basic career education tenets were 
being covered through the existing cur- 
riculum content, rather than as separate 
units. 

A /rt75/r framework for such a process 
follows: 

1. District commitment to pre-plan for 
career education. 

2. Select and appoint career education 
task Jorce or leadership team. 

Membership should represent the 
professional staff of the school, the 
community, local business and industry 
leaders, and students. 

3. The task force/leadership team 
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shcHild consider the fi\^ typical 
^uej;>o«j presented earlier, Miller^s 
"Career Education Tenets/'^ and 
the six infusion strategy guides 
also presensed earlier in this 
manuscrift 

4. The task force/leadership team 
presents a posit/on paper or reaction 
p^r to the basic concept of the 
district's involvement in career 
educatKMi. This could also be a 
suggested implemenution model 
or process for ihe district. (Ideally, 
they would decide on an infusion 
strategy rather than an "add-on"** 
to the curriculum of the district.) 

5- The most well-designed plan to in- 
fuse Career Education into the 
curriculum of the school or district 



will fail unless the teachers are 
receptive to the plan and well- 
versed in its implementation. It is 
essential to conduct in-service 
education programs for the 
teachers in order to request their 
involvement in the design and im- 
plementation of the Career Educa- 
tion infusion process. 
6. The ideal goal would be every 
teacher a career education teacher 
who would be willing to build 
Career Education concepts into 
their normal teaching strategy. 
This could involve changes in the 
units or lesson plans that teachers 
may have been using as well as 
teaching-learning strategies in the 
classroom, shop or laboratory. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
"INTERLUDE OF 
VOCATIONALISM" 
OR EMERGING 
CURRICULUM CLUSTER? 

Gordon Caweltt 




INTRODUCTION 

One can easily obtain quite divergent 
views on the career education move- 
ment. Some feel that we are beginning 
to take seriously, and a broader view of, 
a cardinal principle that schools have ac* 
cepted for some time— we should help 
ready young people for the world of 
work. The other view holds that this im- 
plies the demise of a more academic in- 
structional emphasis foisted on the 
school by business and industry seeking 
to reduce their manpower training costs. 

It is my contention that the rise of the 
career education movement has pro- 
found implications for curriculum 
workers in that it represents a major ad- 
dition to the instructional program on 
top of other requests in the past decade. 
The issue suggests the need for careful 
study on the question of emphasis and 
seems to require imagination in design- 
ing new curriculum clusters to better 
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handle our thinking about the many 
new demands being made on the cur- 
riculum. 

History suggests that whether the 
career education movement is an **in- 
terlude** or a trend that will be sustained 
is going to be heavily dependent on 
societal conditions. I believe that a tight 
economy and continued resource scar- 
city will very likely cause a continuation 
of intensified efforts in the schools to 
prepare students for the work world. 

A SERIOUS EFFORT? 

There appears to be a research base 
for many of the characteristics being ad- 
vocated for effective career education 
programs. Donald Super*s longitudinal 
studies of some 20 years ago started 
researchers looking at the problem of 
how career choices are made. He in- 
terpreted career education as being 
much broader than specific skill de- 
velopment programs. Later studies have 
shown that job stereotypes develop in 
the very young and thus the elementary 
school is the place to begin such unders- 
tandings. However because almost 70% 
of students* career choices designated in 
the middle school years change by the 
12th grade, career exploration is advo- 
cated for middle school students. There 
is evidence that vocational maturity can 
be enhanced by counseling, exposure to 
occupations, and work experience. 
Many schools have made serious efforts 
to involve every teacher in promoting 
career awareness. 

The federal government remains 
heavily committed to career education 
through its support of four different 
''models.'' The National Institute of 
Education has had a task force engaged 
in conceptual analysis of career educa- 
tion to determine where its R&D efforts 
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should be conceniraied Tire OTlcsf :*f 
Education has fuirded me deveiopmfflt:: 
of high school level ca.nncai.i.iir, 
maienais in five of the li oarasr eiimnb- 
tion ^'clusters.*' All diese act3'«inef iessin 
to indicate conanuauoir of faleroi, m- 
volvement despite Sid ^tariairdTf denur- 
ture from govern men r. The C.;nr- 
missioner, John Ouina. i*f ofaiir 
scnbed as a systems man^ md itjf 
priorities from a curriculum iraiTUi?:inn 
have not yet emerged 

NEW CURRlCULUif "CUj S r gJ I S ^ 
NEEDED? 

In exam mi ng addinorrs U; ::*ti .lur- 
nculum \n recent years, ic iif amrardirr. 
th:*: studen ts need to gi) ro icrrooi. Icmair^ 
or something has to be gi^/en dir ^'rr.tT 
.the past decade, the failowsni^ rrsfrr^- 
tional areas have been in si ailed r: yjLT}- 
ing degrees m many -icfrool i:^'?ie.'Tnf: 
drug education, ^ex educatiorr, irT^'r'.rr- 
mental studies, dnver educanc^rr, itrxi: 
studies, and career education. \rrc ti:*m. 
some are deveiopmg and at^jexar.nu 
leisure educauon programif. 

Ail these cumculum areas dev^ttx rr 
response to societal rreetij. T"ren xrt 
emerging, like change .tseif iC irr in- 
ceieratmg pace, \ strong lase o^ur ^ 
made for their need bui trre dvtaiirci it. 
shaky as to their efficacy - Ttev :^:ir" 
up the need for caution be for* i-*;rttir- 
sive efforts are made lo soi\<e zn^ Tt-.c- 
lem through mstniction. 

Yet this trend also revive** :rrii i\x\t^ 
tion of the overall cumcuionr :ri:iiT..?x- 
tion Considerable case coaid te rr.u'j^ 
for designing what one migrr: ;ail "hir 
vivai Studies." for e^ampte. Pre irtitr 
would include envtrQnmeiT:ai Kuiaeh 
resource scarcity, and pocuiat.i:^ 
trol The idea of inrergionai aetrerr(*eriri 
emerges very quickly ("^^m maiy^if :r 
extrapolations which have beerr Ti;uni rr 
these fields. 

The curriculum of ine fj.-r-j.Ti ^r* 
well be designated as staring "^'.'nr HiU - 
broad fields as: 

Career Education 
Survival Studies 
Learning Skiils 
Cultural Awareness 



h T10I yet clear whether these would 
i)t tne appropriate fields, and the **Sur- 
*'fvai Studies" notion may be a bit strong 
■for some (and thus another designauon 
M'ill t)£ used) However, it seems sensible 
10 t>sgin 10 conceive of better *'organiz- 
elemenis'* for the curriculum. A 
Tiumber of years ago, John Goodlad 
lound ihe lack of such organizing ele- 
iTienii. to be a major criticism of the cur- 
Tiirulum reform movement of the late 
SiKSies, In summar>. these broad fields 
art suggested primarily because the 
iiCbooli) cannot continue to add special 
ijubjen areas without eniing up with a 
tjadu fragmented instructional program. 

MATICmiU. FOLiCY ISSUES 

if the preparation of the work force 
":Tit:Tesponsibiht} of the schools'^ A sen- 
hitfit observation would be that this has 
tesn and must be a shared responsibility 
t»i3Tween the schools and the private sec- 
iOT Dees the current career education 
THDvemeni impl\ an added fiscal respon- 
iiibihtv 10 iht schools for such training? 

This IS not yet clear to me but I get 
me impression, for example, that the 
' irmployer-based" model is not employer 
rimdva And this system-^ is consuming 
tnanx federal dollars at the five sites 
wnere it is being tried Is there a federal 
pDiic> which can guide school people in 
aeiermmtng the proportion of their 
^»rr)>:)i budget Ipriontv) which should be 
i:rven to career education'^ 

The implications of releasing larger 
r.umbers of secondar\ school age youth 
ir/iC; the lanor market have not really 
been faced up to b> the schools or in- 
ausir\ Although more interaction with 
ttit real world is highl\ desirable for stu- 
dtr.ts. and such "action learning" is 
^£lng advocated bv many, this would 
crsait B glut on the job market If such 
^ oungsiers are engaged in a meaningufl 
¥'av tn the work world, it seems only 
iriEical 10 assume thev will displace older 
worktjrs Has the attitude of unions and 
appreniiceship organizations toward the 
iciea btitm as.sessed'' I doubt it I believe 
:be experience with unions will be an 
fyt-onener for those who have never 
lieaii with the entire system used in 
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highly unionized jobs and the highly 
skilled crafts. 

The first issue which very much 
needs clarification has to do with in- 
dividual career choice and our nation*s 
manpower needs. Young people now 
presumably retain considerable freedom 
(within constraints of the economic 
system) in selecting a career. Awareness 
of supply and demand in particular 
fields IS pertinent information to many 
in selecting a direction but others with a 
high commitment enter preparation for 
a job knowing at the outset that there is a 
great deal of competition in certain 
fields. 

In the teaching field itself, the past 
five years have shown that school 
enrollment extrapolations made in the 
mid-sixties were largely ignored and too 
many people at both the undergraduate 
and graduate level were permitted if not 
encouraged to enter teacher preparation 
programs. There is currently a serious 
shortage of trained people for many jobs 
in industry and certain professions but a 
serious oversupply in other jobs. 

This suggests that one beneficial 
aspect of the career education move- 
ment could be the development of a bet- 
ter information system in the supply of 
and demand for workers in the various 
fields. It is not inconceivable that the 
rapid rate of technological change will 
compel many young people to enter 



fields other than the one in which their 
real interests lie. 

SUMMARY 

The career education movement, if 
taken seriously by the schools, is a per- 
vasive concept which adds an additional 
responsibility to an already crowded cur- 
riculum. Four broad fields of study were 
proposed as rational organizing elements 
of the curriculum— career education, 
survival studies, learning skills, and 
cultural awareness. These fields imply 
an interdisciplinary basis for curriculum 
planning, I have suggested a need for 
better clarification of the extent to 
which the schools should assume fiscal 
responsibility for training the work force 
of the private sector. Efforts should be 
made to permit young people to have 
maximum freedom in making career 
choices, be' the change rate in our 
society will likely compel better ways of 
guiding young people into the careers 
than we aow have. 

**lVork and living have become more and 
more pointless and empty. There is no lack 
of meaningful projects that cry out to be 
done but our working days are used up in 
work that lacks meaning: making useless or 
harmful products or servicing the 
bureaucratic structures. For most Ameri- 
cans, work is mindless, exhausting, boring, 
servile and hateful, something to be endured 
while 'life' is confined to 'time off. * 



1. Chapter title describing the ''industrial 
education** movement in the Tirst decade of 
this century- in Edward Krug*s scholarly 
work. The Shaping of ihe American High 
School- 1880-1920. 

2. As an example, recent studies have shown 
that a drug education program in at least one 



community increased the incidence of drug 
abuse 

3. The writer*s preference to the term 
"model.** 

4. Reich, Charles A., fhe Greening of America, 
New York. Random House, 1970. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

Robert Seckendorf 



Career awareness, orientation, and 
exploration activities at the elementary 
and early secondary grade levels have 
been a major priority of occupational 
education in New York since the is- 
suance of the Regents position paper. 



Robert S. Sevkendorf, Assistant Commis- 
sioner Jor Occupationai Education, New York 
State Education Department, /v a native oj New 
York City. He received his BS. MA and EdD. 
degrees from New York University. 

Dr. Seckendorf befian teaching in New York 
Citv and continued in that sihoot district until 
he joined the New York State Education De- 
partment in 1957 as a Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts Education. In t%3, he was appointed 
ChieJ. Bureau of Vocational Curriculum De* 
velopment and industrial Teacher Training. The 
following year he was assigned responsibility to 
develop plans for a statewide system of area 
vocational education programs. He was ap- 
pointed Director. Division of Occupational 
Education Supervision in 1963 andiontiniied in 
that assif^nment until his appointment as Assis- 
tant Commissioner in Ottober 

Dr. Seckendorf n a member of the American 
Vocational Association. National Association 
of State Directo s of Voiational Education, Ep- 
silon Pi Tau, and Iniemationai Honor Society in 
Industrial Education, hi addition, he is an 
honorary member of the New York State In- 
dustrial Arts Association and tlw Association of 
Teachers of Agriculture of New York. Epsilon 
Pi Tau awarded him its Laureate Citation fo' 
outstanding service to his profession in 1958. 
Alpha Rho Chapter presented him with its Dis- 
tinguished Service award in I96H. The FFA of 
New York designated him an Honorary State 
Farmer .n 1969, The Satianal FFA presented 
him with Its Distinguished Service Award in 
197 S. He IS an active member of the Bay Scouts 
of America, is past President of his local Coun- 
cil. Chairman of inv National Coiincirs Educa- 
tion Relationships Committee, and the recipient 
of the Silver Beaver for service to boyhood. 
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(kcupattonal Education, In April 1971, In 
this policy statement the Regents iden- 
tify an immediate neeH ^f" ' ^* 2 de- 
velopment of career * v . onal 
experiences in the serve 
as a foundation for eaucauonai and oc- 
cupational decision-making in later 
school years. The Regents policy was 
soon thereafter reinforced through the 
designation of career education as a na- 
tionwide educational priority by the 
United States Office of Education. 

During 1971 and 1972 a State Educa- 
tion Department committee, assisted by 
selected representatives of local educa- 
tional agencies, engaged in research and 
planning to determine the best approach 
to implementing career education ac- 
tivities in New York State. Following 
thij period of study and planning, the 
Assistant Commissioner for Occupa- 
tional Education issued a set of 
guidelines for the development of career 
education in this State. These guidelines 
set forth criteria by which applications 
for Vocational Education Amendments 
support of career education projects 
would be evaluated. 

REGENTS GUIDELINES 

The guidelines identify the Regents 
position paper as the source of guiding 
principles for a career education focus 
throughout New York State. They 
specify that career education activities 
should be measurable in teims of 
behavioral objectives for approximate 
key ages of students, as set forth in the 
position paper. The guidelines emphas- 
ize the importance of developing teacher 
understandings of career concepts, and 
integrating career concepts throughout 
all curriculum areas, rather than estab- 
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lishing special courses and special 
"career education** teachers. 

The guidehnes set forth a list of 
specific conditions under which Federal 
funds v^ill be utilii^ed to support career 
education proposals. In addition to en- 
couraging much-needed activity m the 
> n centers of the State, these c ndi- 

.5 include assignment of prionty to 
area/regional planning ^ind development 
activities and to proposals which indi- 
cate development of activities over a 
broad spectrum of the educational pro- 
cess, e.g K-6vK-9, K-12 Another maior 
condition is involvement during the 
planning stage of key representative per- 
sons concerned with the successful im- 
plementation of career education, such 
as. school superintendents, directors of 
occupational education, elementarv and 
early secondary administrators and 
teachers; curriculum specialists, gui- 
dance counselors, parents; teacher 
educators^ and persons in business and 
industry 

These career education guidelines 
place the responsibility for plannmg and 
development of specific career educa- 
tion strategies at the local and area levels 
rather than advocating a particular pro- 
gram design for adoption in schools 
throughout the State. It is believed that 
use of Federal funds in this manner will 
encourage and assist the schools of the 
Slate in developir. a variety of ap- 
proaches suitable . their particular 
structures, needs, and means. The De- 
partment can thus concentrate its 
efforts in the areas of inservice educa- 
tion, monitoring, and dissemination and 
sharmg of information regarding the 
effectiveness of alternative approaches 
in New York State and other states 

In the State's 24 career education 
models, despite their individuality, there 
appear to be four major areas of com- 
mon effort, professional development,^ 
curriculum development, community 
involvement, and leadership develop- 
ment Professional development (in.ser- 
vice education) and curriculum develop- 
ment are viewed as inseparable tasks, a 
combined process wherein administra- 
tors, librarians, counselors and teachers 
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first undergo experiences that shake 
loose their rigid methodologies before 
they attempt to redirect their respective 
programs. This inservice education may 
take many forms, but fundamentally it 
should open up those concerned to the 
many options available to them within 
their everyday educational endeavors 

PROFESSIONAL &CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

One method of introducing the con- 
cept of career education is bringing in 
those already involved in career educa- 
tion to interface with their peers who 
haven't been expo:>ed to alternative 
education There appears to be validity 
to the fact that educators identify more 
with those in the same position as them- 
selves than to outsiders. 

Teachers who have taught career 
education episodes can best relate to 
teachers who haven't, administrators 
can derive much from sharing the ex- 
periences of other administrators who 
have managed career education plan- 
ning and activities, counselors who have 
already redirected their guidance ac- 
tivities are able to better relate ways of 
doing so to those who wish to change; 
librarians who have converted their 
facilities into true career resource cen- 
ters can empathize with those who 
haven't In brief, then, ^^hanged at- 
titudes toward career education are best 
implemented at the outset by bringing in 
those who can say, did . . . — you can 
do " a process of guided discovery. 

Following this discovery process, 
those concerned are in need of the tech- 
nical assistance to develop a career focus 
in their own educational situations. Ex- 
perience here shows that emphasis need 
be placed on development of perfor- 
mance objectives and in helping 
teachers translate performance objec- 
tives into viable lesson plans. Fvery 
teacher should have a hand in develop- 
ing u hat he or she teaches. It is this pro- 
cess of involvement that gives cred- 
ibility to the learnings, which m turn is 
uliim,itely tr,irisnitted to the students 

The ^u\d\ phase ot the program de- 
velopment task IS 'nvolvmg those con- 
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cerned in the evaluation and modifica- 
tion of their efforts. This may take any 
number of forms and methods as long as 
teachers, counselors and administrators 
are able to measure the reliability of de- 
velopmental materials and make necess* 
ary alterations. Here again experience 
has shown that rote evaluation instru- 
ments developed solely by outside 
agents are not as effective as evaluative 
instruments which educators have been 
involved in developing. The 24 career 
education models are undergoing 
evaluation with the Education Depart- 
ment acting as coordinator of the 
evaluative process. 

In reviewing the inservice-cur- 
riculum process, two facts are notewor- 
thy. First, educators undergo career 
awareness/exploration experiences not 
unlike those which they are designing 
for students. Secondly, the career 
episode Itself, once developed by those 
concerned, is not the end product; 
rather, the curriculum becomes a pro- 
cess for transporting career education 
concepts and awareness to others. Fun- 
damentally, following an orientation/in- 
service/currlculum/evaluation cycle we 
have the beginnings of a whole new 
cycle wherein the materials and the peo- 
ple who developed them can be the 
means for change in others. 

The problem at this stage, however, is 
how to assure the readiness of those 
who have been through the career pro- 
cess to properly affect a change in at- 
titude in others, as well as to marshall 
the resources necessary for the curricu- 
lar process. Clearly, if the career vehicle 
is finally to move independently of out- 
side influences within each school dis- 
trict, training capabilities must be built 
into those who will do the training. 

LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

This need then brings us to the final 
major thrust of career education, leader- 
ship development. Traditional 
methodologies of administration, coun- 
seling and teaching will not suffice for 
the processes enunciated above. In 
order for educators to interact with and 
serve as trainers for their colleagues, it is 
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necessary for them to acquire new skills 
and new methodologies. It is to this end 
that one of the projects has been design- 
ing a leadership development compo- 
nent which placed emphasis on training 
managers of career education, notably 
teachers and counselors, who can imple- 
ment the orientation, inservice and cur- 
riculum process. 

This concept is exciting for several 
reasons. It reinforces the confidence 
that we have in the capabilities of many 
teachers and counselors to lead. It de- 
monstrates to a community the 
dynamics that can take place among 
educators. It frees administrators for 
policy and planning leadership wherein 
their real responsibility lies. It allows the 
overburdened administrator to share 
operational leadership with a competent 
school staff. It provides a low-cost vehi- 
cal for transporting the career process 
throughout the school and district. Most 
important, it establishes a climate of dis- 
covery and enthusiasm among profes- 
sionals that cannot help but infect the 
students with whom they deal. 

The degree of effectiveness of the 
above total career process is proportio- 
nate to the degree of commitment of the 
administrator who immerses himself in 
the process and stands behind change; 
of the counselor who will reorder his 
priorities and explore more imaginative 
guidance techniques; of the teacher who 
can turn away from a course of study 
and exercise his or her options; of the 
community which opens its doors to the 
school while the school is opening its 
walls. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Regarding the community's role in 
career education, a great deal of effort 
has been expended in bringing outside 
influences into the educational process. 
This is taking place in varied forms rang- 
ing from involvement of individual 
citizens programming their career stories 
into the elementary school, to business/ 
industry organizations running 
workshops for educators. All projects 
have a workshops for educators. All pro- 
jects have a tie In with the local voca- 
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tional advisory councils of the siaie. 
There are many examples of internships 
wherein a high school student is 
released to "shadow" a person in a cer- 
tain occupation for a whole or half day. 

There is no lack of enthusiasm from 
the business/industry/commerce secto. s 
in terms of involvement with education. 
Such activities as Career Days and Trade 
Fairs are usually very successful both 
from the standpoint of community input 
and student body interest However, 
they have a brush-fire quality m respect 
to longitudinal impact on the student. 
The major problem is how to program a 
follow up of sue h endeavors th at assures 
an everyday relationship between learn- 
ing and the world of work. The entire 



community aspect of career education is 
one of the most difficult tasks because 
of the traditional insulation of the school 
from the outside community* yet at the 
same time, a most challenging one. 

But the real success of career educa- 
tion can be measured only in the num- 
ber of students who, when leaving 
whatever level and whatever system of 
education, have a series of occupational 
options available to them based on their 
own awareness of themselves in relation 
to the world of work and who are able to 
make decisions based on those options. 
The prognosis for career education at 
this moment is good but we've only 
scratched the surface with the 24 
models. There are miles and miles to go. 




CAREER EDUCATION 
FOCAL POINT 
FOR CHANGE 



Mantyn F. Macchta 



PREFACE 

When Sidney Marland, Jr., then 
United StMes Commissioner of Educa* 
tion, voiced his commitment to the con- 
cept of Career Education, it was well 
received in many quarters. The idea that 
all education should be directed toward 
preparation for a career has great appeal. 
It has struck a responsive chord in lay- 
men and educators alike. Everyone 
recognizes that employment in a career 
area which brings satisfaction an es- 
sential element for personal fulfillment. 
The ideal is to work in an area which 
enables you to use those skills in which 
you excel and to be involved in activities 
which you enjoy. 

FOCAL POINT FOR CHANGE 

Therefore, it is the goal of Career 
Education to enable students to relate 
their interests to possible career choices, 
and thereby prepare them for a lifestyle 
in which their careers are a source of 
fulfillment. The ideal learning situation 
IS one in which involvement on the part 
of the student brings favorable results 



Marilyn f. Macchia is Chairman of Career 
PfOHrams for (he Mamaroneck (N,Y.) School 
District. She authored the proposal for the 
regional pro feet for which Mamaroneik is the 
Local Education Agency, and she serves as pro- 
feet co'Ordinator for the five districts involved 

Prior to becoming Chairman of Career Pro- 
giams. Miss Macchia taught both English and 
social 'itudies and for a time served as depart- 
ment chairman of the 7th and 8th grade English 
and Social Studies Department at Elmont 
Memorial High School. Elmont. New }fork. She 
was also employed by IBM as a systems 
analyst. 

She holds an A.B. degree in American Area 
Studies from Queens College, and an M.A in 
Curriculum and Teaching from Teachers Col- 
^ lege. Columbia University. 
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for him. For some time now, educators 
have been looking for an answer to stu- 
dent unrest. Career Education centered 
around student interests can be the focal 
point of the educational change that is 
so greatly needed. 

Charles Silberman has pointed out 
the ''mindlessness**^ that is so evident in 
our schools, and we are all aware of the 
student cry for **relevance** in educa- 
tion. Student dissatisfaction has come 
about because the student has become a 
victim. He is a person upon whom 
things are worked, for whom things are 
planned, to whom things are taught. He 
is rarely the subject, rarely the agent, but 
often the object of activities. Often he 
can become the doer only by rebelling 
and creating disorder. Unlike the clien- 
tele of any other business or institution, 
he is rarely consulted, and he is con- 
vinced because he too learns by ex- 
perience, that his answers are only ac- 
ceptable when they co-incide with the 
answers that the teacher would give. So 
he learns, not what we wish him to 
learn; he learns the system.^ Those who 
are able to grasp the system quickly can 
enjoy the game, do well, and because 
they receive ^'strokes** of approval, do 
not shrivel up. 

HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 

In 1969, the Mamaroneck School 
System^ through a community— school 
effort stated the educational ^Toals for 
the district. **For many students .he con- 
tent of traditionally structured high 
school courses seems meaningless and 
unconnected with the students* day to 
day experiences. Such students often 
'drop out* from school either by actual 
failure or by relegating their learning to 
a superficial and meaningless ex- 
perience.**^ 
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The need thai most students hjvc is 
the need to see the purpose for what 
they arc learning. To have students see 
the purpose of learning, it must be rel- 
ated to their interests At the same timc^ 
the students must become active partici-^ 
pants m the educational process. This is 
not to say that learning should become 
whimsical Students wish to relate to 
reality, occupations and the training 
they require are real and necessary 

Often young people reject theory as 
dull and refuse to learn it. We believe 
that it^ theory and practical experience 
are gained simultaneously whenever it is 
feasible, students will see purpose in 
what they learn and will respond in a 
positive manner Driver education is a 
good example of the willingness of 
young people to learn theory when they 
see the need for it. 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 

in response to the community's re- 
quests as they were stated in the Educa- 
tional Goals effort, in 1971 the 
Mamaroneck Public Schools created the 
position of Chairman of Career Pro- 
grams, The responsibility of the chair- 
man IS to develop Career Education cur- 
riculum, K-12 In an effort to establish 
guidel»ncs for curriculum development, 
and at the request of the Superintendent 
of Schools a five year plan was de- 
veloped. That plan became the basis of 
the project proposal which was funded 
by the New York State Education De- 
partment in 1972 The five year plan for 
Mamaroneck was re- drafted to meet the 
guidelines issued by the State Education 
Department The most significant 
feature of the guidelines, in fact, the 
onl> Item (other than format) that was 
not met by the original plan, was the re- 
quirement for a regional approach 

Because the original Mamaroneck 
plan placed so much emphasis on com- 
munity participation, local school dis- 
tricts with whom Mamaroneck in effect 
shared a communuy.. were approached 
After reviewing the plan, the districts — 
Rye Neck, City of Rye, Portchester and 
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Ridge Street — loined Mamaroneck to re- 
quest lunding 

GROUP PROCESS 

The expected objectives ot a regional 
approach turned out to be the ones 
which we achieved, Ifach district had 
achieved certain goals (prior to funding) 
which we have shared In addition, we 
share each project goal as it is achieved 
Rather than ''beginning again" or 
duplicating effort we take advantage of 
the experiences of our colleagues. This 
does not mean the arbitrary imitation of 
a program. 

It should be inserted at this point that 
one of the objectives of our project is 
the formulation of goals by students, 
staff, and community members 
Therefore, any program that is adopted 
IS altered so that it suits the particular 
school community it serves. If the goals 
and the resulting programs are not 
clearly related to student interests— 
(vocational, avocational, or those that 
center on knowledge and/or skills lor 
"better" daily living) they have no 
meaning to the learner and school 
becomes centered around the teacher 
rather than the student. 

In addition, there is an honest ex- 
change of idci's All »he aspects of shar- 
ing are unique because of the depth of 
the relationship that has developed 
among the supervisois The latter was 
achieved through the use of outside 
consultants as trainers. 

At the outset of the projectv the 
supervisors along witii selected repre- 
sentatives from each district, partici-^ 
pated in leadership training workshops, 
These participants were trained in the 
use of various techniques. Vor example, 
a procedure called Group Analytical 
Planning (OAP)-^ was used extensively. 
The goal of GAP is to form a cohesive 
planning group to formulate an action 
plan in the form of peiformance objec- 
tives. The group received and reviewed a 
detailed written description of (lAP. The 
consultants then led the groups through 
the process using the project goals as the 
focus. As a result, we learned the pro- 
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cess and di ihe same umc lormulaied 
our own performance objeciives, This 
resulted in an in-depih analysis and 
rerinemeni of ihe philosoph> and goals 
ol Ihe project More important, each 
participant became more committed to 
the outcomes (performance objectives) 

Our meetings now are extremely effi- 
cient While we do not always agree.^ we 
do know each other betier. understand 
each other s goals and tull> accept and 
respect each individual s position. The 
approach we used has resulted in the de- 
velopment of leadership skills for the 
supervisors, as well as a more thorough 
understanding of the goals of the pro- 
ject In addition.^ the continual use of 
clearly staled performance objectives 
has provided the group with specific 
direction and a concrete evaluation plan 
which IS literally built into the process. 

While we learned to use a variety of 
training strategies, the one strategy we 
became completely committed to was 
the one used on us, i e.,. learning through 
doing Therefore, we used the same ap- 
proach when formulating plans for the 
inservice education of teachers. 



METHOD -INSER VICE EDUCATION 

Rather than run formal courses of in- 
struction* we solicit the participation of 
teachers in the development of cur- 
riculum. Teachers are offered the op- 
portunity to develop units of instruction 
for use in their own classrooms The 
leadership group has developed require- 
ments for receiving remuneration or 
credit which are set down as perfor 
mance objectives for inservice training. 

The teachers are given these 
guidelines during their initial briefing. If 
the teachers accept the performance ob- 
jectives* they write (under the direction 
of a leader) a curriculum plan to suit their 
classroom needs. 

While the general guidelines and per- 
formance objectives are imposed by the 
project supervisors, they are flexible 
enough so that they do not restrict 
teacher made goals. Hence.« the staff 
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members involved in curriculum de- 
velopment have a sense of proprietor- 
ship in the program More important, 
the goals of the project are achieved 
while the individual needs and objec- 
tives ot teachers are met The same ap- 
proach IS used in all the schools of the 
project, yet each district keeps its 
autonomy 

In keeping with a systems approach, 
every unit has an evaluation plan built 
into it The objective is to encourage 
teachers to use evaluation as a means of 
assessing and reassessing the outcomes 
of the unit every time it is taught. The 
curriculum should, therefore, become a 
vital document, constantly adjusting to 
change. 

At the time of this writing, the units 
written during the first year of the pro- 
ject are being piloted by the respective 
authors Before the end of the school 
year* based on the classroom testing, the 
teachers will revise the original units, 
and in this way will complete their inser- 
vice training. 

Combining curriculum development 
and inservice training in this way make 
both components continuous Various 
units are at various stages of develop- 
ment, and new ideas may be initiated at 
any time 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

One of the major elements of cur- 
riculum revision for Career Education is 
the use of community resources. 
Various attempts to use community 
resources in the development of new 
curriculum materials have resulted in 
staff members and students realizing 
that visiiors and visits do not in them- 
selves improve instruction No one com- 
ponent of any philosophy is effective 
unless it is combined with other 
strategies to bring about the desired 
effect or change. 

Because we need and want the use of 
community resources, it does not 
necessarily mean that they are willing to 
serve us. In a television interview, the 
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president of a large network was asked 
why he did not do more in the way of 
educational programming His response 
was, "We are in the business of enter- 
tainment, not education.'' There are 
quite a few public spirited community 
members who will give schools the 
benefit of their time and expertise, but 
for the most part they must clearly see 
the need for their services 

Teachers have to understand that 
community members have reasons of 
their own for participating in school pro- 
jects. There are many who find the ex- 
perience unrewarding. While a well 
organized, intelligent approach to deal- 
ing with the community can improve 
the latter, educators must be ready to 
receive some negative response. 

In our project wo have been helped in 
this area by a group of volunteers led 
and organized by the director of the 
Youth Employment Service of Larch- 
mont-Mamaroneck (YES). YES is 
funded by the United Way. Originally, 
the group restricted its work to the 
employment of youth. In that effort, 
they truly **learned the community**, its 
needs, its objectives, what it could do, 
and what it nould not do. YES, in its role 
as an employment agency, has loyalties 
to both the students it places and the 
employers who hire them. In this role, 
YES forces reality on the school com- 
munity. For example, we as teachers 
want to give every student, no matter 
what his capabilities, a "chance.** While 
YES IS in agreement, they still have a 
responsibility to provide the employers 
with a suitable employee. It should be 
pointed out that the student is also pro- 
tected against any employer who would 
exploit young people. 

Partly as a result of the emphasis on 
Career Education and partly because 
they themselves are committed to the 
use of community resources in educa- 
tion, the Youth Employment Service has 
taken on the responsibility of bemg a 
clearing house for our community 
resource file. They are currently updat- 
ing the existing file and are serving as 
liaison between the school and the com- 
munity resource. 



The latter function, we are finding, is 
cruciai. Having one clearing house to 
make community contacts can save the 
school from a great deal of embarass- 
ment. As the use of community 
resources grows in popularity, one 
resource who is contacted frequently in 
a short period of time by what he con- 
siders to be the same source, the school, 
can be "turned off.** The school appears 
to be inept, and can be criticized for lack 
of internal communication. 

A central clearing house frees 
teachers from the task of making con- 
tacts, a service they appreciate. 
Naturally, since YES is very expert, they 
can become a valuable source of infor- 
mation to the teacher who is seeking to 
identify a resource. Finally a follow-up 
IS done on every activity. The purpose is 
evaluation, so that both the teacher and 
the community resource can be helped 
to improve the quality of the experience. 

The result of the fulfillment of the 
above procedures is an efficient opera- 
tion that promotes the concept involved. 
The community resource after he leaves 
the school is not left in limbo. He gets 
some feedback regarding his contribu- 
tion. As a result of the entire process, 
the community becomes a vital and in- 
tegral part of the program, not a frill or a 
fringe benefit. 

The concept of Career Education as it 
has been outlined by the United States 
Office of Education and later by the 
New York State Education Department 
is sound, and it is timely. Like any In- 
novation its success depends in large 
measure upon the manner in which it is 
fostered. However, the most critical 
aspect is whether or not it answers the 
identified needs of the students, staff, 
and community it serves. 

We believe our approach — using the 
group process, answering teachers* cur- 
riculum needs, effectively utilizing the 
community, and most important, creat- 
ing a program which makes student in- 
terests the focal point of change — will 
bring us closer to the answers we seek. 
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SCHOOL ~ 
INDUSTRY COOPERATIVE 
CAREER EDUCATION: 
A DISTRICT MODEL 

DonaU M. Clark 




Career education, tike other major 
educational movements in our history, 
will succeed or fail at the local level on 
the basis of the appropriateness of a 
school district*s objectives, extent of im- 
plementation within a system, amount 
of resources allocated to the effort, and 
the type of linkage to the community 
base A delivery system that is designed 
with these factors as its foundation pro- 
vides a district with a realistic oppor- 
tunity for mf using career education con- 
cepts into the regular program 

Before examining each of these fac- 
tors in more detail, let me suggest an 
operational definition of career educa- 
tion which serves as a baseline for 
specific program planning and imple- 
'meniaiion. Career education is a broad 
educational process in which students at 
all levels receive information and gain 
experiences designed to prepare them 
for a productive role in the world of 
work. As a "process", career education, 
as an integral part of the total educa- 
tional program, is subject to change in 
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response to the current and anticipated 
conditions in the marketplace 

Educational planners must become 
sensitive to the technological, man- 
power, population, and income changes 
affecting occupations. They need to 
adopt a marketing approach thai con- 
siders both area and national occupa- 
tional needs. Reliable occupational data, 
therefore, is essential in the planning 
process. The objectives and strategies 
selected for implementing career educa- 
tion at various grade levels will reflect 
the priority assigned to gathering reliable 
data from the marketplace. This sug- 
gests i' systems approach in the planning 
and designing stages of a comprehensive 
career education model at the local level 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT OPTIONS 

Implementing career education in a 
district requires an extensive staff de- 
velopment effort involving faculty, ad- 
ministrators, counselors, and librarians. 
In-service education on a team basis is a 
priority consideration, A typical de- 
monstration project in career education 
which includes only a small percentage 
of local school personnel will not pro- 
vide the impact within the district' for 
the long-term. Rather, a commitment of 
res'jurces for a continuing systemwfde 
stalf development program is necessary 
in implementing selected career educa- 
tion objectives. 

A realistic approach to an m-service 
program for K'12 personnel would in- 
clude the following: an understanding of 
the neediox career education primarily 
through an analysis of area and national 
occupational trends, ttw^iht into the 
school-based and other national career 
education models, the career cluster 
system, performance objectives, infu- 
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sion process, needs assessment of self- 
concept, and uiihzation of community 
resources* and developing skill m imple- 
meniing career education into the regu- 
lar curriculum 

The "need" and "insight" phases of 
ihe program consist of a semester series 
of conferences for both elementary and 
secondary school personnel held at 
\anous area sues emphasizing the com- 
muniiv based aspect of career educa- 
tion Those career clusters \\hich con- 
stitute the major portion of the area's 
economic base are examined in depth 
Nfcjth the panicipation of represeniatues 
from me pnvate and public sectors, 
affording educators an excellent Dppor- 
iunji> in understandmg the career 
cluster concept Employees ai different 
orgamz^iional levels are interviewed by 
scnool personnel for specific informa- 
lion renaming to their occupations Re- 
preseniatjves from the business com- 
munity, labor, government and college 
and university faculnes constitute the 
instructional staff for this semester's ac- 
I'vsiy 

The fr>!«ovMng semester's in-service 
program focuses on developing skill in 
assessing needs of students and for- 
mulating objectives for career educa- 
::on. preparing and teaching lessons in- 
f.:s ng career education concepts into 
t'^e regu'ar curnculum^. and incorporat- 
ing career cluster system in learning 
u'^^is Participants from the previous 
seT.ester's staff development program 
aiiend conferences at their schools 
uiii'zmg a Career Education Implemen- 
tation Team <C E 1 T ) approach Admin- 
istrators. ; etchers counselors librarians 
and parents form a "consortium of 
efforf' m imnlementing j comprehen-, 
sive career education program ai a par- 
ticular school 

Other in-servjce activities \Mth simi- 
lar objectives that can be developed for 
distnct personnel are ^t^mmer Industry-. 
Education Institutes, Community 
Resources Workshops, programs in 
>*orld*of->*ork economic education 
career a>*areness for the elementary 
grades, and career development for sec- 
ondary school subjects The secondary 
'^^"1 projects include a practical ap- 
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plication of concepts and principles 
taught in science, home economics, 
math, business, and industrial arts 
Teachers are also oriented lo careers and 
job skills associated with iheir specific 
discipline. 

STRENGTHENING CAREER 
GUIDANCE 

The career guidance function in the 
local system can be strengthened 
through in-service education for coun- 
selors. Emphasis would be on informa- 
tion about the opportunities, employ- 
ment policies, and conditions in each of 
the naior career clusters. Conferences 
scheduled at the site of area piivate and 
public organizations focus on the 
linkage of the schools to the community 
base. A career information center 
located in the guidance office of a sec- 
ondary school provides a clearinghouse 
where students can learn about broad 
fields of work, be helped to see the rela- 
tionship of these fields of work, and to 
understand the significance of career 
planning. This center reinforces the 
C.E IT, approach by developing a close 
working relationship among staff and 
faculty in the school. 

A task force of volunteer career con- 
sultants organized into career clusters 
can be an effective resource for imple- 
menting career education at all grade 
levels. A survey of area private and 
public organizations will identify com- 
munity resource people who are willing 
to assist students in increasing their 
^nov^ledge of specific job ci-nploymeni 
and curricular choices, A directoiv of 
these consultants will provide school 
personnel with an invaluable resource 
for a \Mde variety of projects. 

DEVELOPING AN INDUSTRY- 
EDUCATION ALLIANCE 

Throughout the local career educa- 
tion effor», effective utilization of com- 
munity resources is a priority considera- 
tion A mechanism is needed to "mobil- 
ize the key resources of a community, 
develop plans for then efficient alloca- 
tion, and provide a greater opportunity 
to achieve program objectives'"!, jp. 
dustry-Education Council has the 
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capability of channeling community 
resources in support of career staff and 
curriculum development and career gui- 
dance 

The Council a district-wide advisory 
group of decision-makers from industry, 
business, labor, government, agriculture 
and the professions, can work effec- 
tively with educators to develop an ap- 
plied approach to concepts and princi- 
ples which relate classroom teaching to 
the world-of-work and career fields. It 
assists the schools in developing and 
maintaining curricula relevant to cur- 
rent and anticipated employment oppor- 
tunities 

Through an Industry-Education 
Council, the school district has a vehicle 
for promoting and encouraging com- 
munication and cooperation between in- 
dustry and schools which will have a sig- 
nificant impact on the quality of the 
total career education program. It 
follows that the "career education 
movement cannot succeed if carried out 
only within the four walls of the schools. 
Success of this movement will be pre- 
dicted on the active imvolvement of the 
business-labor-industry community'' ^ 
Further, a school-industry cooperative 
education program "will provide a con- 



tinuous opportunity for educators to 
become familiar with the practicalities 
of the world for which their students are 
being prepared".^ 

Up to this point we have stressed the 
importance or the involvement of the 
community base m career education at 
the local level. Adequate district budget 
support for career education is vital to 
the success of the program. The exten- 
sive effort in implementing career 
education discussed previously calls for 
a sizable commitment of resources by a 
Board of Education for the long-term. In 
seeking community support for career 
education, school officials need to 
clarify for the general public the goals 
upon which education should deliver. 
This will necessitate a thorough needs 
assessment which wilt sharpen the focus 
on the changing labor market and what 
the schools must do in providing stu- 
dents career exploration and preparation 
options. 

Once this step has been taken, the 
district IS in a position to deliver on pro- 
viding "quality education" for all 
youth — assisting each student to take 
the next step m life, whatever that step 
may be. 
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"WHERE HAVE i HEARD 
THIS SONG 
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For the bchool-wide ^uger^i^rr :r nr- 
ministrator who has dec red a .lunri -jre 
gospel of the resurrecuon of rre -v'-.n 
eihic to his or her teacneri v!:f-x-i'.»f 
career education, may you be uUii::i:mt'i: 
in the following manner the ?anc zt it- 
novation has played the tune ira^tirriira^ 
of times before. Not even the iciiir:* 
"Haii To The Chief* will Ijnng ic:err::i:iT 
to your timeliness and pemeccrrir x 
needs. Expect, m.stead. :ne rt^icznr ;r 
educators who for s<) many uccmiief 
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T:t\'t seen tne re-inventmg of the wheel, 
an:! ntve groun numb lo the "innova- 
tiDHi* thai are left dangling unfounded 
fcnd an warded a few years later. 

Someuhere. back in my early 
Tttiacffiogical studies. I remember bemg 
insiracied to always begm with positive 
::DrriTTienis Perhaps it is true that educa- 
tional leadership is nou capable of living 
*ir io its responsibilities as an agent of 
rr.ance. bui negatu'ism concerning what 
iTit public has labeled fadism has crept 
in:) tne personalities of most practicing 
school people 

li has aiwijys seemed mcomprehen- 
Hiar^if to me that monies are spent in in- 
trodanng neu curriculum techniques 
wr.t^oiJi provisions for total in-service 
rreraT-aiion programs When curriculum 
If Planned for a school, it is most often 
:^e fun:* lion of a committee.^ who in 
-uTT grves birth to other committees 
Tnt ^esponsibiiit) of these groups is to 
^rrit -earns of mimeo guides, which^as 
::or:prehensible and valuable as they 
Tragr: be. eventual)) collect dust on a 
snetf I n fortunately, the only people 
wnc direciK benefit from the hours of 
tnougr.i and research are those who 
nave ^een involved m the ''process". It 
:^ "r.> contention that the supervisors or 
a::Tn!n:straiors who wish to launch a 
:.i.reer eaucation program must also 
lonr.Tnii ihemseives to total staff m-ser- 
vce. :he design of which must depend 
or me scheduling withm the school 

Inless funds for after-school or 
sun^mer workshops are provided by 
Claris or diSlnct budgets, or unless time 
r tne school d2\ ts provided, this "in- 
nervation*, like so man> others, uill be 
g'ven superficial lip .service and never 
ar^ain fuii potential 

Recenxh. the School Administrators 
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of Cahrornia published a rather com- 
prehensive and well-thoughi-oul docu-^ 
meni, speaking lo the need for career 
education in the schools, K-12 They 
gave all tht' reasons, ihe rationale and 
the theory for infusing career education 
into a total curriculum. What they did 
not do, and what has been so sadly 
neglected m other disciplines as well, is 
to give help to the administrator on the 
//OM^ of doing It, it IS to the //OM that 
this article is dedicated 

As Maria, the wlnmsical nanny in 
"Sound of Music" so aptly said, "let's 
begin at the very beginning " In career 
education, the "very beginning" comes 
with "altitude" At last, educators have 
their public almost 100% behind them 
According \>: the 1973 Gallup Poll on 
education, career education is over- 
whelmingly favored by the taxpayer 



Ironicallyv the classroom teacher does 
not hold such positive attitudes in this 
arena The question then is how to in- 
fluence a change in teacher reaction so 
that class teaching will reflect the essen- 
tials of the subject. The matter clearly 
rests with two important elements Staff 
Development and School Resources. It 
would be impractical to develop a fine 
staff development program and then 
frustrate teachers by leaving them with- 
out handles with which to implement 
the program. Conversely, all the 
resources imaginable will not promote 
good program if staff development 
hasn't given rise to positive attitudes. 

The following attempts to fuse the 
two ingredunts in a practical approach 
to developing a career education pro- 
gram IP a school building. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


SCHOOL RESOURCES 


Within the framework ol grade level, 
cluster or department meetings, the ad- 
ministrator should consider providing 
specified times to "think tank" the 
values of career education 


Utili/e the services of guidance people, 
psychologists, personnel directors and 
communiiy pcopie lu uiikuvci iiic 
specific needs of the curriculum area. 


Role play the situation of teacher dis- 
missal Assume the job market for 
teachers has dried up and they must 

(a) write a listing of their own .skills 

(b) write the things they might enjoy 
doing 

(c) make a listing of possible lobs for 
which they could interview 


Experience has shown that teachers 
have not been educated to their own 
needs and skill potential nor have they 
been given adequate career guidance in 
their own lives, This is a good oppor- 
tunity to work with guidance, health or 
psychology departments to develop 
strong self-awareness programs for their 
students. 


Supply teachers with lists of people who 
can be called upon to speak with classes 
on various occupations or hobbies. Show 
teachers how to do background activities 
so that children ask pertinent que.stions. 


Use your P.T.A resources to poll 
parents on employment, hobbies or 
talents. They may also provide onsite ex- 
periences at their places of business. 


Plan for a series of field trips and/or in- 
terviews that would be applicable to 
becoming aware of the businesses and 
occupations in the community. 


Make a list and contact the local com- 
munity or civic organizations whose 
membership consists of local business- 
men and professionals. Involve them in 
your proiect by speaking to them about 
the purposes of your career education 
program and asking for their coopera- 
tion. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


SCHOOL RESOURCES 


Make teachers aware of the many pri- 
vate and public vocational schools that 
are open to field trip visits by classes or 
individual students. Invite representa- 
tives to your school to tell teachers what 
their classes might see at their institu- 
tions 


Create a resource list of public and pri- 
vate institutions that have programs 
which would tie in with subjects being 
covered by career education Give 
names to contact and a brief description 
of the program being offered. 


Invite local college and university repre- 
sentatives to your school for the purpose 
of explaining the kinds of career pre- 
paration programs being offered. 


Develop a field trip listing of colleges 
and universities that students may visit 
to see the facilities and programs being 
offered in a career area. 


Provide speakers from major depart- 
ment stores, factories, municipal offices 
and service companies for your staff 
Allow them to tell about what services 
they may have for aiding in your career 
education program. 


Make a listing of approved department 
stores, factories, municipal offices and 
service companies along with the Public 
Relations or contaci people who would 
be involved in setting up visitations to 
these places by your students. 


Run library-media awareness sessions 
for your staff. Good content in career 
education is not easy to find, but 
through careful examination, a variety 
of approaches should be available. 


Keep a healthy supply of multi-media 
career education materials m a central 
location. Individualization of a career 
education program occurs when 
children can go to a well equipped 
''career center'' to follow up on an in- 
terest they may have 


Arrange for planning time when 
teachers can analyze their own cur- 
riculum in relation to /;oH-they might in- 
fuse the concept of career education 
into their own teaching style. Prescrib- 
ing curriculum for every teacher is 
almost like expecting that all children 
will understand and perform in the same 
way. 


Through an analysis of their own needs 
and the creation of their own career 
education curriculum that will most ad- 
vantageously infuse through their 
already crowded day, teachers may sub- 
mit these ideas to a ''Career Education 
Bank" for distribution to other teachers 
who may find it a handy resource. 


rfpln r'lmilianyp tPiphprc ujith iKa iica nT 
iivi|i 1 (iiiii iial lev IvaCilvis Willi inc UaC Ul 

newspapers, magazines, textbooks and a 
variety of other material in the teaching 
of a career education program infused 
through subject areas through in-service 
work. 


The materials shown can be used for 
making student activity folders which 
have potential as being part of a perma* 
nent file for student use. Along with ar- 
ticles, pictures, etc. pl »ccu or. the folder 
would be inquiry questions for research 
and activity oriented projects. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


SCHOOL RESOURCES 


Bring back graduates who have sue- 
cessfully entered various occupations. 
They may speak at faculty meetings and 
help teachers clarify those points that 
helped the student m the decision mak- 
ing process. This may help teachers to 
deal with problems confronting their 
own students. 


Keep a record, as a resource list, of 
former students now occupied m sue- 
Lessi ui careers, i neir presence in a 
classroom makes a far greater impres- 
sion than a person further removed 
from the world of the student. 


Demonstrate the value of visual stimuli 
through instruction of effective use of 
classroom walls as bulletin boards or 
physical areas as carreer centers. 


Each classroom and the library-media 
center should have a resource center for 
career education materials. These may 
be provoking bulletin board displays, ac- 
tivity ideas, filmstrips, books, pictures, 
or objects 


There are many additional ways to 
make career education a viable part of 
your schooPs curriculum. The above are 
but a few that may add credence to the 
Marland legacy. 

The credibility of your building's 
career education program is dependent 
upon the acceptance of the philosophy 
that schooling in of itself is nof the only 
valued end in the educational process. 
Rather, it is a commitment to the ideal 
that the schools and society as a whole 
have an obligation to provide every op- 


portunity for students to be exposed to 
every aspect of the working world in 
order that education becomes a means 
to an end that provides self-satisfaction, 
financial independence and a contribu- 
tion to our society. 

You've heard all this before? So have 
1! However, as long as we are not strong 
enough in our decisions to do something 
concrete, comprehensive and con- 
tinuous, the band will go on and on, 
playing the same old tune. . . 




USING TEACHER 
EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENTS 
EFFECTIVELY 



Saih Exans 



The quest for erfeciive teacher 
evaluation tools and techniques has 
marked th'.* field oT education since its 
early development At a time when the 
principal represented a "father image" 
or a ^'mother figure", teacher evaluation 
was handled as a parent-child relation-^ 
ship The authoritv of the parent was 
never openly challenged, nor were the 
rights and/or prerogatives of the 
teachers ever asserted Vox this reason, a 
purview of old Board of Education rul- 
ings reads like high camp Every aspect 
of the teacher's life was monitored and 
the line between one's professional and 
private hie was blurred to the point of 
non-recognition Judgments regarding 
adherence to these rulings were swift 
and lacked review b> any impartial 
source. As school systems developed 
into more sophisticated institutions, 
man> of these historical traditions per- 
sisted These patterns remained, by and 
large, until the advent of ^'teacher 
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power" and its concomitant sphere of 
influence Teacher realization that unity 
of purpose could effect change led to 
the opening of a power struggle of gigan- 
tic proportions While the battle persists, 
the basK* alteration of relationships is 
both deep-rooted and widespread No 
longer are managerial rights and pre- 
rogatives unchallenged and the day of 
administrative "command" has ended. 
This remains the case in spite of a 
flooded market-place in which teachers 
outn umber jobs by astronomical propor- 
tions, school populations are generally 
declining at a rapid rate and changing 
career patterns are resulting m a lack of 
turn over and the reduction of teacher 
mobility. 

ft IS against this background that the 
question of teacher evaluation must be 
viewed Evaluation goes to the heart of 
lob security whether actual or psy- 
chological and, as such, serves as a fer- 
tile field for continuous skirmishes bet- 
ween administrators and teachers The 
"cooperative" development of evalua- 
tion instruments (as a result of joint 
committees of teachers and administra- 
tors) has become one more battle- 
ground in which basic assurances are 
sought by teacher groups. It is part of 
the continuing effort to define con- 
straints and set limitations on adminis- 
trator power. The instruments them- 
selves are often developed in such a way 
as to direct the content and substance of 
classroom observations Further, they 
are frequentiv looked upon as instru- 
ments with potential for teacher grie- 
vance. As such, the evaluative tool itself 
has become an important delimiting fac- 
tor in the attempt to assess teacher per- 
formance. 
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It IS precisel) because of ihe naiure 
of curreni evaludiiun rurmdis ihai a 
clear undersianding of ihe purpose o( 
such an insirumeni should be para- 
mouni 10 an adminisiraior To ihe exieni 
that an existing instrument can be 
adapted to reflect the essence of the 
supervisor) process, careful use of such 
instruments should include as man> of 
the major items as possible that serve as 
a guage of performance Although there 
are additional components that can be 
added, as well as a host of peripheral but 
related ones, the following list repre-^ 
sents a fundamental approach to teacher 
evaluation. 

Level of pre-service training and its 
application 

Continued schooling and participa- 
tion in in-service work 
Pcrsonaii! \ Xfcimfvsiaiions 
Relationship to students, parents and - 
colleagues ^ 
Receptivity to supervisory guidance 
Roie Definmon 

Clarity of individual role and self-im- 
age 

Relationship of individual role de- 
finition to the school and the com- 
munity 
Service Lewi 
Pre-tenure 
Post- tenure 
Cumcuium Desif^n 
Planning and Implementation 
Student assessment and record keep- 
ing 

Strategy development 
Reporting to parents 
Potential for Growth 
Self-assessment 
Responsiveness to direction 
Pursuit of professional goals 
The Items listed herein can onl\ be 
utlll^ed correctly when the factor of 
teacher variabilitv is taken into account 
No supervisory guide can be considered 
as a standardized set ol expectations 
The supervisory description must rel lect 
the key elements cited above and tie 
them closely to the goals of the evalua- 
tion process. Each item pla>s a greate*" or 
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less imporiani role depending upon 
length of service, previous supervisory 
contacts and formalized reports and the 
number of required observations at each 
level 

rrflmms;— Assessment of the quality 
of teacher education should be made in- 
itiall) prior to the hiring process A 
school experiencing a poor showing of 
reading scores should seek people with 
expertise m the area of reading. Where 
program needs and emphasis differ, the 
fledgling teacher should be able to offer 
training commensurate with the iden- 
tified curriculum needs of the program 
It is important, therefore, that adminis- 
trators be familiar with the nature of col- 
lege and university programs so as to 
make a correct judgment of course con- 
tent, 

Personalit} Manfestations-^Th^ crux 
of interpersonal relationships centers 
around the teacher's ability to relate 
positively to both colleagues and clients, 
as well as to supervisory personnel 
Since each relationship has its own set of 
properties, the ability to relate well to 
every segment of the school-community 
IS of major importance. 

Rale Delmition—h is an old axiom 
that incorrect role perception serves as 
the basis of conflict more often than in- 
herent environmental conditions. For 
this reason, the extent to which in- 
dividual role perception are incongruent 
with the role expectations we find a 
valuable predictor of potential conflict. 
It iSv therefore, crucial that the role ex- 
pectations be made clear to the teacher 
and that teacher needs and perceptions 
be made known to the administrator 

Service u'/— Pre-tenure teachers 
generally require a supervisory relation- 
ship of greater intensity than most 
tenured personnel While specific 
teachers with tenure may need atten- 
tion, a good portion of supervisory 
energy and skills should center around 
newer teachers In this way, a fair judg- 
ment may be made regaiuing recom- 
mendation for tenure or dismissal The 
number of formalized observations 
should be greater at this level and a good 
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deal ol' lime should be devoied to ex- 
ploratory discussions which allow the 
neophyte teacher to crystallize philoso- 
phy and technique as a reflection of cur- 
riculum goals, 

Curruu/um A'w^v/— Central to the 
evaluation of teachers is an understand- 
ing and identil'icaiion of the curriculum 
continuum enunciated by the local 
school district, Where school systems 
are hazy in their own identification of 
curriculum design, evaluation takes on 
the characteristic of subjeciive "irnpres- 
sions". The written formalization of 
such an evaluation fails lo adequately 
serve as any kind of indicator of teacher 
performance in terms of strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Potential fof Growth^ This last catego- 
ry pulls together all previously cited 
items in that it taps the essential human 
ingredient necessary to continue good 
work, 'mprove weaknesses and ac- 
curately guage oneS own performance 
in the light of self-imposed standards 

Looking at the basic supervisory 
components as they relate to currently 
existing instruments, it is clear that an 
effort needs to be made to interject key 
factors where formats are limited Manv 
evaluation instruments are little more 
than a mechanical lifting of items and/or 
behaviors that have little relationship to 
the essence of teaching. Such forms are 



becoming more prevelant as the 
cooperative effort of teachers and ad- 
ministrators lead to conflict avoidance in 
the creation of new instruments While 
this development may help to bring back 
harmonious teacher/administrator rela- 
tionships, it is difficult to s^e how u will 
improve teacher performance and allow 
for growth. 

The critical question to be faced by 
supervisors is how to utilize an existing 
instrument to accurately reflect those 
important factors that have been iden- 
tified as going to the heart of the evalua- 
tion process, in order to do this, the ad- 
ministrator must possess certain basic 
understandings that would permit the 
"opening up" of a limited tool so as to 
capture a true reading of teacher perfor- 
mance. For example, the administrator 
must have a sense of awareness of the 
interactional process between the 
teacher and student, be knowledgeable 
about organizational life with its 
authority and hierarchial structure, and 
possess those affective .skills that lead 
inexorably to the implementation of 
conceptual understandings In other 
words, a relatively limited instrument 
can only do the job when a highly com- 
petent administrator can recognize how 
that instrument must be adapted to 
fashion a worthwhile format for teacher 
evaluation 
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LOOKING AHEAD 



The Spring Issue will have as its theme ''Priorities For Change/' It will ex- 
press the thinking of various educators stating their ideas without any of the 
well known restraints and/or limitations. This issue will be edited by a newer 
member of our committee, Louise Boedeker, 

The Summer Issue will be developed around the theme ''Institutionalizing 
Curriculum Change," edited by Elaine Block, 

A future theme, "Values and Teaching'' will be edited by James Beane. This 
issue will present articles in general and specific terms dealing with the affec- 
tive domain, especially the operations of "Valuing" in the teaching/learning 
process. 
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AVAILABLE PAST ISSUES OF IMPACT 

Below IS a lisimg of pasi issues of IMPACT Copies of each issue are available as follows ONE TO 
NINE COPIES, $2.00, TEN OR MORE COPIES, $1 50 When ordering please specify volume and 
number (use form on boiiom of page 31). 

Vol. No 

Musi They Fail Compensatory Education 1 
Built-in Obsolescence For Our Schools 
Better Education. Is It Negotiable? 

The Supervisor-Curriculum Worker Improving His Effectiveness 
The Middle School: Implications for Elementarj and Secondary Education 
The Curriculum and Humanities 
Major Social Problems and the Curriculum 

Systems, Cybernetics, Computers and the Improvement of Instruction 
The Child in the 21st Century 
Curriculum Problems Common to Western Culture 
Critics of the Schools' Suggestions for Change 
Schools and Their Communities. Imperatives for Involvement 
Evaluation: Theory and Practice 

Racial Integration in the Public Schools: The New Frontier 
Youth and Adults in School: Where Do We Go from Here? 
Articulation and Student Experience on a Pre-School Post High School Continuum 
Whose Public School?''?-A House on Fire 
Personalizing Instruction 
In Search of Better Ways 

Supervisory Support for Teacher Professionalization 8 
Emerging Imperative, for the Curriculum Worker 8 
Regionalism and Redesign 8 
Competency Based Teacher Education 8 
The Future Role of the Cumculum Worker 9 
Creativity & The Curriculum ^ 
Community Service Education ^ 
The First twenty Five Years 9 
The Dilemma of Accountability- A Curricular Concern 10 1 
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